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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois: 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
has  been  conducted  in  a  highly  exemplary  manner  in  all 
respects,  which  is  owing  to  the  kind,  careful  and  judicious 
management  thereof,  since  our  last  report.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  efficient  and  diligent  care  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Rhoads,  and  to  Mrs.  Rhoads,  as  well  as  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  to  the  able  teachers  and  helpers,  for 
the  uniform  success  of  this  Institution;  to  all  of  whom 
we  tender  our  sincere  acknowledgments,  on  behalf  of  the 
numerous  blind  children  and  adults,  of  whom,  too,  we 
would  speak,  in  general,  in  terms  of  highest  commenda- 
tion. Of  course,  exceptions  exist,  as  some  pupils  fall 
under  just  censure. 

We  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Treasurer,  submitted  herewith,  as  to  the  details,  and  for 
a  statement  of  finances. 

Our  estimate,  made  in  our  last  report,  of  probable  ex- 
penditures from  that  report  to  the  present,  has  been  real- 
ized as  correct.  The  sum  appropriated,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  has,  by  rigid  economy,  been  sufficient 
for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Institution,  affording  but 
little  money  for  repairs  or  contingencies.  The  increasing 
number  of  pupils  required  over  a  larger  area  of  the  building 
heat  to  be  more  uniformly  diffused,  and  in  greater  degree. 
To  effect  these  purposes,  we  have  introduced  furnaces  to 
heat  portions  of  the  house.    This  is  safer  than  stoves, 
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being  used  in  heating  school-rooms,  wash-rooms  of  the 
pupils,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
We  desire  to  heat  the  Institution  yet  more  amply  by 
furnaces,  if  funds  are  provided. 

The  present  main  building  wants  some  repairs,  and  the 
increased  and  yet  increasing  numbers  of  blind  pupils  re- 
quire more  accommodations  in  the  domestic  arrangements. 
The  health  of  all  the  inmates  demands  that  no  depart- 
ment shall  be  crowded.  The  safety  of  the  blind  requires 
that  all  things  shall  remain  in  perfect  order,  that  they 
may  safely  pass  around — habit  teaching  the  locality  of 
all  things  in  their  walks;  considerable  space  requires 
also  to  be  given  for  their  movements. 

All  public  institutions  should  be  kept  in  the  highest 
order,  cleanliness  and  discipline.  Sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  all  departments  are  therefore  indispensable. 
We  enter  into  some  details,  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
absolute  wants  of  this  Institution. 

Our  funds  have  only  been  just  enough  in  the  past.  In 
future,  we  are  obliged  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  annual 
fund  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  to  ask  an  appropriation 
for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  main  edifice  was 
designed  to  have  wings,  and  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary 
to  erect  one  or  more  wings,  to  furnish  music-rooms  and 
school-rooms,  as  well  as  rooms  for  sick  pupils.  The  In- 
stitution is  at  present  crowded ;  every  available  room  is 
in  use.  Experience  and  observation,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  good  architect,  would  enable  us  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing better  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  than  the  pres- 
ent main  edifice.  Much  space  in  the  fifth  story  is  lost, 
owing  to  the  want  of  ventilation  and  of  light,  as  well  as 
that  story  is  very  cold  in  winter,  owing  to  its  hight 
and  imperfect  construction.  No  change  can  be  made 
to  remedy  the  defects  specified,  and  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  as  wings  must  be  the  resort,  to  give  space 
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to  accommodate  the  pupils,  visitors,  and  residents  of  the 
household. 

The  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
about  one  year  ago,  through  the  officers  thereof,  declared 
the  intention  of  said  road  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of 
the  Institution,  and  to  occupy  a  part  thereof  to  erect  a 
new  rail  track,  turnouts  and  depots,  and  all  buildings 
suitable  for  railroad  purposes.  Said  road  claimed  this  as 
an  absolute  right,  and  to  be  used  at  their  pleasure  and 
without  limit  or  compensation.  They  claimed  especially 
the  right  to  take  a  strip  of  land  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
width,  and  about  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  north  and 
south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  track  of  said  road,  which  is 
on  land  once  owned  by  this  Institution ;  and  they  also 
claimed  the  right  to  take  and  use  about  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  in  width  east  and  west,  and  the  entire  length 
aforesaid.  The  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
met  the  officers  of  said  railroad  in  November,  1365,  when 
said  trustees  declared  their  intention  to  protect  the  premi- 
ses of  said  Institution  from  all  incroachments  by  said  road. 
The  said  road  claimed  said  right  by  virtue  of  a  grant,  as 
they  term  it,  thus  : 

By  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  county,  to  Alton,  in  Madison 
county.  Sec.  3.  *  *  All  such  lands,  materials  and 
privileges  belonging  to  the  State  are  hereby  granted  to 
said  corporation  for  said  purposes. 

By  an  act  to  enable  railroad  companies  and  plank  road 
companies  to  consolidate  their  stock  : 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  All  powers  are  given  which  said  respec- 
tive companies  shall  have  by  virtue  of  their  respective 
charters  before  such  consolidation  passed  within  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

An  act  in  aid  of  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company:    Sec.  1.   *  *  *  Now,  therefore,  the 
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said  consolidated  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Saint 
Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
"shall  enjoy,  possess  and  exercise  all  the  privileges,  im- 
munities and  franchises  which  were  possessed,  enjoyed  or 
granted  by  or  to  either  and  both  of  the  constituent  com- 
panies aforesaid." 

Sec.  3.  Provides  for  extension  of  this  road  and  con- 
nection with  other  roads,  and  gives  rights  possessed  by 
other  roads. 

Thereafter  a  proceeding  was  commenced  by  said  road, 
under  claim  of  power  existing  under  laws  of  the  State  to 
condemn  land  for  railroad  purposes.  Two  out  of  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  report- 
ed a  condemnation  of  land  as  designated  above,  without 
any  damages;  from  which  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
circuit  court  of  Morgan  county,  by  the  said  trustees.  Un- 
der the  legal  advice  of  Messrs.  Schaeffer  and  Grimshaw, 
two  of  our  trustees,  we  have  resisted  said  road,  and  have 
had  the  professional  assistance  of  Henrj  E.  Dummer,  Esq., 
and  of  William  A.  Grimshaw,  in  the  courts,  defending 
the  rights  of  this  Institution.  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
although  indications  are  that  the  circuit  court  of  Sanga- 
mon county,  to  which  said  suit  was  removed  by  change 
of  venue,  will  decide  adversely  to  the  said  road;  and  yet 
the  case  may  be  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
for  final  decision. 

The  land  which  said  road  demands  is  worth,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  at  least  five  thousand  dollars,  being  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  town  of  Jacksonville;  and  yet  said 
commissioners  reported  that  no  damages  would  be  due, 
under  the  pretext  afforded  by  said  claim  of  the  grant  of 
right  of  way  to  the  Petersburg  and  Tonica  road. 

The  moral,  social  and  general  usefulness  and  comfort 
of  said  Institution  will  be  greatly  affected  if  said  road  fur- 
ther extends  its  improvements  on  the  premises  of  this  In- 
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stitution,  now  containing  less  than  twenty  acres  of  land. 
Many  years  ago  the  Petersburg  and  Tonica  road  obtained 
and  used  a  strip  of  land  across  the  grounds  of  said  Insti- 
tution, on  which  said  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago 
railroad  now  operate  their  road,  and  have  within  a  year 
erected  a  freight  depot.  Even  this  road,  for  mere  transit 
and  freight  depot,  more  limited  in  the  area  occupied  and 
more  distant  from  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  than 
ground  recently  claimed  by  said  road,  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  home  of  the  blind.  The  rislv  from  fire  is 
greater.  The  inconvenience  from  smoke  of  trains  is  now 
felt.  The  care  and  anxiety  to  guard  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  pupils  is  being  much  increased  b}^  the  proximity  of 
the  railroad.  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  destroys  to  a 
great  degree  the  moral  propriety  of  such  an  institution, 
and  if  the  usual  houses  for  the  sale  of  drinks  attendant  on 
railroads  be  erected  near  ohe  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
great  evil  if  not  eminent  peril  will  grow  up  and  may  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  this  institution,  in  this  location,  and 
compel  the  State,  after  its  large  expenditure  at  Jackson- 
ville, to  seek  another  location  for  the  school  for  the  blind. 

We  now  respectfully  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee,  as  to  the  foregoing  claim  of  said  road,  who 
shall  report  thereupon ;  and  we  ask  the  legislature,  if  in 
their  power,  to  protect  this  and  the  other  State  Institu- 
tions from  the  like  claims.  If  this  road  is  successful  in 
its  claim,  what  safety  is  there  for  any  real  estate  of  the 
State  which  this  road  may  covet,  not  to  use  as  a  State  In- 
stitution, but  as  a  road  to  earn  tolls. 

The  State  House  and  Penitentiary,  and  other  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  State  is  justly  proud,  are  all  subject 
the  same  claim  as  the  railroad  makes  against  the  school 
for  the  blind.  If  said  road  can  appropriate  the  premises 
of  the  latter,  only  one  other  condition  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  railroad  to  encroach  elsewhere  on  the  State  Institu- 
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tions,  and  that  is  the  running  of  the  said  road,  or  a  branch 
thereof,  so  as  to  reach  any  or  all  of  said  Institutions. 
This  is  a  startling  view  of  the  question  and  yet  presents 
the  possibility  of  its  arising  in  fact. 

There  are  now  in  this  Institution  eighty  pupils,  and  no 
accommodations  for  any  more.  The  increase  in  expenses 
of  life  has  obliged  this  Institution  to  pay  higher  salaries 
and  wages,  and  the  other  incidental  expenditures  have 
been  in  like  manner  largely  increased.  As  no  considera- 
ble decline  in  prices  yet  exists,  we  are  unable  to  reduce 
our  expenditures,  and  if  pupils  increase  with  eiilar2:ed  room 
in  the  Institution,  the  expenses  must  be  greater.  We 
therefore  ask,  for  ordinary  expenses,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  We  also  pray  that  the  well  earned  and 
widely  established  fame  of  our  noble  State  of  Illinois  may 
be  sustained  in  this  as  in  other  Institutions,  and  that  you 
will  give  us  funds  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  this  Insti- 
tution by  the  extension  of  the  buildings  commensurate 
with  the  highest  demands  of  benevolence  and  of  justice 
towards  these  interesting  children  of  visual  darkness, 
who  are  by  education  brought,  as  it  were,  into  light. 

MAT.  STACY, 
M.  SCHAEFFER, 
E.  B.  HAWLEY, 
WM.  A.  GRIMSHAW. 

Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — It  has  become  customary  for  the  Superin- 
tendent to  lay  before  you,  biennially,  a  brief  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  Institution  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  the  condition  of  its  finances,  and  such 
suggestions  as  may  require  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

You  have  been  so  uniformly  present  at  the  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  have  aided  me  so  frequently  by 
your  counsel,  that  any  thing  I  may  say,  in  this  report, 
must  sound  to  you  as  a  tale  with  which  you  are  perfectly 
familiar,  and  in  which  you  have  been  prominent  actors. 

The  appropriations  for  its  support  have  been  liberal, 
and  have  proved  sufiicient  for  all  its  requirements,  until 
within  the  past  two  years.  No  difficulty  was  found  in 
complying  with  the  established  rule  to  pay  all  just  claims 
on  their  presentation.  In  the  last  two  years,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  you  have  found  it  necessary  occasionally  to 
anticipate  the  receipt  of  the  appropriation  by  borrowing 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  so  as  to  cash  the  demands 
against  the  Institution.  This  will  account  for  an  item  of 
interest  in  the  Treasurer's  account. 

The  high  price  of  all  material  and  labor,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  their  reduction,  caused  us  to  refrain  from  even 
perhaps  essential  repairs  to  the  buildings ;  but  a  time  ar- 
rived when  we  felt  compelled  to  make  some  repairs — to 
repaint  the  outside  wood-work,  etc.;  which  was  done  the 
past  season.    They  are  now  in  excellent  condition,  and 
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not  a  discredit  to  the  State.  The  present  building  is 
roofed  with  shingles,  and  consequently  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  fired  from  the  chimneys.  A  fire-proof  roof  was 
proposed  in  a  former  report,  but  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  it  by  the  Legislature.  The  suggestion  is  again 
renewed. 

The  building  occupied  is  large  and  commodious,  but  our 
school  now  contains  eighty  pupils,  and  the  increase  of  the 
State  in  population  is  so  rapid,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  will  probably  also  be  great.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  original  design  of  the  building  requires  that 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  pre- 
sent building,  and  now  may  be  a  proper  time  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  necessary  authority  to  build  and 
appropriations  to  pay  the  expense.  With  the  present 
number  of  pupils,  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  same  rooms 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  an  increased  number  of  pupils  shall  be  admitted, 
as  it  admits  of  doubt,  if  the  present  efficient  state  of  the 
instruction  could  be  continued,  from  the  crowded  condition 
which  would  then  exist.  An  institute  for  the  blind,  to 
be  efficient,  requires  more  rooms,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  inmates,  than  one  designed  for  any  other  class, 
as  it  requires  rooms  devoted  to  the  three  branches  of  in- 
struction, viz:  literary,  musical  and  mechanical.  Should 
you  apply  for  appropriations  for  additions  to  the  present 
building,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  request  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  alienation  of  any  of 
the  premises,  or  the  opening  of  any  streets  or  alleys 
through  them  ?  The  grounds  on  which  the  present  build- 
ing stands  consisted  originally  of  only  twenty  acres,  and  a 
portion  has  been  condemned  for  the  use  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Jacksonville  and  Chicago  Railroad.  Any  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  the  grounds,  with  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
buildings,  would  injuriously  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
property. 
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The  past  few  years  have  required  great  care  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  so  as  to 
maintain  its  efficiency  without  exceeding  its  income. 
Economy  has  been  exercised,  but  not  in  a  contraction  of 
the  expenses  necessary  to  a  full  development  of  the 
powers  of  the  pupils.  Teachers  of  the  first  class,  and  of 
pre-eminent  ability,  have  been  continued  in  employment, 
and  have  faithfully  and  effectually  performed  their  ardu- 
ous duties.  You  have  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this,  in  your  visits  to  the  Institution,  by  observing  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  various  pur- 
suits. The  only  proper  outlay  that  has  not  been  made 
has  been  for  the  replacement  of  nearly  worn-out  pianos. 
This  would  have  been  done,  if  there  had  been  suitable 
rooms  vacant  in  which  to  place  them. 

The  pupils  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  healthy;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  seldom  a  serious 
case  of  sickness  in  our  large  household.  Weeks  elapse 
without  a  single  complaint  of  ill  health,  or  the  absence 
of  an  invalid  at  meal-time.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  blindness  is  frequently  the  result  of  defects  of 
constitution,  and  chronic  ailments.  This  fine  state  of 
health  must  be  the  consequence  of  plain,  wholesome  food 
at  regular  hours ;  regular  hours  for  all  occupations,  and 
none  long  continued,  as  they  are  varied  almost  hourly ; 
regular  hours  for  retiring  and  rising,  and  a  general  ob- 
servance of  hygienic  laws. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  showing  a  large  amount  of 
sales  and  receipts,  might  induce  those  who  examine  it  to 
suppose  that  there  were  large  profits  arising  from  the 
work  department,  and  that  we  were  managing  that  de- 
partment for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Institution. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  work  department  is  con- 
sidered as  much  a  part  of  the  school  as  the  literary  and 
musical  departments.    No  special  effort  is  made  to  render 
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it  profitable,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  me- 
chanical department  useful  to  the  pupils,  by  teaching 
them  occupations  by  which  they  may,  when  they  leave 
the  Institution,  be  enabled  to  aid  in  their  own  support, 
and  become  industrious  and  useful  citizens.  Any  profit 
but  to  the  pupil  is  entirely  incidental.  We  know  the 
Legislature  never  designed  this  as  an  asylum  in  which 
the  aged  blind  should  be  maintained,  even  in  industrious 
employment;  but  as  a  school  for  the  young  blind.  We 
ha  ^  careluily  adhered  to  this  idea  of  its  foundation,  and 
hope  it  never  will  be  departed  from.  The  congregation 
of  •  ankind  into  masses  is  always  to  be  avoided,  except 
in  the  case  of  schools  and  hospitals.  The  apparent  profit 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  on  hand  a 
quantity  of  broom  brush,  purchased  at  sixty  dollars  per 
ton,  which,  on  the  advancement  of  prices,  became  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  is  eighty,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  females. 

Appended  to  this  is  a  list  of  the  pupils,  the  Treasurer's 
report,  and  a  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Respectfully, 

JOSHUA  RHOADS, 

Superintendent. 


HISTORY 


OF  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
MODES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  Legislature  of  Illinois  established  this  Institution 
for  a  school  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  peculiar  appliances 
necessary  for  their  instruction  might  be  employed,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds  might  be  developed  and  strength- 
ened— thus  relieving  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  humanity, 
so  far  as  modern  science  and  Christian  charity  have  found 
to  be  possible. 

This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  the  West. 
It  was  originally  organized  by  the  citizens  of  J ackson- 
ville,  and  supported  for  a  year  by  their  liberal  donations. 
The  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1849,  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing a  special  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a  mill  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of 
buildings,  and  support  of  the  school.  The  amount  of 
this  tax  was  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Institution,  and  that  law  was  repealed,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  substituted. 
This  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  every  desirable  com- 
fort and  instruction  for  all  the  young  blind  of  the  State. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  blind  have  been  admit- 
ted and  provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  instruction 
and  support.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  have  left, 
having  completed  their  course  of  instruction,  and  returned 
to  their  homes.  Some  of  them  have  become  valuable 
members  of  society  and  useful  citizens.  Only  five  have 
died  in  the  Institution. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  are  commo- 
dious, convenient,  and  amply  furnished  with  every  article 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  They  are  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  They, 
with  some  additions,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
the  blind  children  of  Illinois. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  opened  her  benevolent 
institutions  to  all  her  citizens  who  may  be  the  children 
of  sorrow,  without  respect  to  their  worldly  position.  No 
questions  are  asked  for  admission  into  this  Institution, 
except,  "Is  the  applicant  a  resident  of  the  State,  blind, 
and  of  suitable  age,  capacity  and  character  to  receive 
instruction?"  These  facts  being  ascertained,  its  doors 
open,  and  probably  the  child  of  misfortune  and  want  will 
be  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  in- 
struction, as  the  child  of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  its  fertile  prairies — both  equally  provided  for  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  a  superiority  of  the  legislation  of  Illinois. 
Many  States  do  not  permit  children  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  institutions,  erected  by  the  common  stock  of 
wealth,  unless  its  parents  will  humble  them.selves,  plead 
poverty,  and  enter  it  as  a  pauper.  Every  citizen  of  the 
State  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Institution,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  wealth.  If  his  own  child  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  blind,  he  may  be  personally  benefited ;  if  he  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  blessed  with  children  who  see,  he  expe- 
riences the  additional  blessing  which  a  wise  ordination  of 
Providence  confers  on  him  who  increases  the  happiness 
of  others. 

As  this  Institution  admits  all  who  are  blind,  and  of 
suitable  age,  character,  etc.,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  blindness,  suitable  age,  etc. 
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BLINDNESS. 

In  some  of  the  European  institutions,  no  pupil  is  re- 
ceived who  can  distinguish  light.  A  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  governs  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. All  are  considered  to  be  blind,  and  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution,  who  are  so  far  deprived  of 
sight  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  to  read  large  print.  They 
are  unable  to  receive  instruction  by  the  usual  methods, 
in  common  schools,  and  if,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
vision  they  possess,  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  this 
Institution,  they  would  be  obliged  to  grope  their  way  in 
mental  darkness,  because  a  meager  portion  of  physical 
sight  was  still  left  to  them. 

SUITABLE  AGE. 

In  most  of  the  older  institutions  there  are  arbitrary 
rules,  founded  u]Don  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion, from  which  they  rarely  deviate.  In  this  Institution 
it  has  been  our  custom  to  admit  all  such  pupils  as  would 
be  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  a  course  of  study,  even 
if  the  age  of  the  applicant  exceeded  that  which  is  usually 
considered  the  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rule.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  experience,  and 
have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  several  of  our 
pupils,  who  were  over  age  when  admitted,  have  them- 
selves derived  incalculable  advantage  from  their  residence 
in  the  Institution,  while  their  good  example  has  materi- 
ally aided  us  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
industry  among  the  juniors. 

The  preceding  is  our  experience  in  reference  to  aged 
pupils,  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood.  I  would 
admit  all  such  under  thirty  years  of  age.  But  where 
blindness  occurs  after  the  persons  have  passed  the  age 
when  their  education  should  have  been  acquired,  my  ex- 
perience causes  me  unhesitatingly  to  express  the  opinion 
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that  they  should  never  be  admitted  into  an  institution, 
except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  recommendation  as  to 
morals  and  amiability,  and,  even  then,  only  on  trial.  A 
residence  in  the  Institution  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any 
advantage  to  them ;  and  they  will  generally  be  of  serious 
disadvantage  t6  the  younger  blind.    When  it  is  consid- 
ered that,  in  an  institution  for  the  bUnd,  pupils  are 
expected  not  only  to  acquire  a  scholastic  education,  and 
to  study  music,  but  also  to  obtain  some  experience  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  by  those  who  see,  it  becomes  an  important  conside- 
ration to  prevent  the  admission  of  a  pupil  until  he  arrives 
at  an  age  when  he  is  capable  of  learning  a  trade.    If  we 
consider  the  term  for  which  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  be  the 
longest  period  fixed  by  any  State,  (eight  years,)  the  pro- 
priety of  not  admitting  a  pupil  until  he  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years  becomes  so  evident,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  no  further  remarks  on  this  subject  were  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  child.  Yet, 
from  the  laudable  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  imme- 
diate improvement  of  the  child,  and  from  the  known 
advantages  of  beginning  early  to  train  the  mind,  this 
circumstance  of  the  inability  to  learn  a  trade  is  often 
overlooked.    We  are  urgently  entreated  to  admit  the 
child  at  so  early  an  age  that  its  allotted  time  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Institution  would  expire  before  it  would  be  of 
sufficient  age  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  acquire  skill  in  labor. 

My  experience  also  freely  warrants  me  in  asserting 
that  a  child,  remaining  until  the  age  of  twelve  years  in 
its  "home,  however  homely,"  would  arrive  at  maturity 
more  learned,  more  amiable,  and  more  active,  than  if 
placed  in  an  institution  conducted  in  the  best  manner, 
and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  details  of  its  man- 
agement.   Nothing  of  equal  value  can  be  substituted  for 

the  home  life  of  a  young  child. 
—2 
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DISCHARGE. 

No  absolute  rule  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  this 
Institution  has  been  adopted.  Yet  the  Trustees  have 
established  the  rule  that  none  shall  remain  over  five 
years,  unless  especially  permitted  by  J-hem.  In  other 
institutions  the  period  is  usually  allotted  to  be,  in  some 
four,  and  in  others,  with  greater  liberality,  eight  years. 
As  pupils  are  received  at  various  ages,  and  possess  such 
different  temperaments  and  characteristics,  the  period  of 
residence  should  have  reference  to  these  peculiarities.  A 
pupil  of  advanced  age  may  be  admitted,  and  for  a  few 
months  or  years  will  make  rapid  progress  in  all  of  his 
pursuits.  He  may  then  cease  to  learn;  he  may  become 
dull  and  fretful;  the  rules  necessary  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  may  become  irksome  to  him.  All 
this,  from  the  natural  tendency  of  manhood,  without  any 
moral  misdemeanor.  He  should  then  be  considered  to 
have  completed  his  course  of  instruction,  and  should 
leave  the  institution,  without  the  stigma  of  expulsion 
being  attached  to  his  name.  Another  of  a  different  age 
or  temperament,  admitted  at  the  same  time,  might  derive 
benefit  from  remaining  in  the  institution  much  longer; 
and  as  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  he  should  be  permitted  to  remain  for 
years. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Blindness  is  often  a  consequence  of  a  vitiated  state  of 
health;  sometimes  the  result  of  fever,  at  others  of  a 
scrofulous  condition  of  the  system.  The  timidity  or 
ignorance  of  parents  prohibits  the  blind  from  employing 
the  only  remedies  for  these  conditions  of  the  general 
l?**alth,  viz:  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  cheer- 
ful occupation  of  the  mind. 
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The  blind  often  arrive  at  the  Institution  dull,  timid 
and  inactive — health  delicate,  and  organization  feeble. 
We  subject  them  to  perfect  regularity  of  duties,  insist 
upon  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  provide  a  liberal  diet, 
of  which  they  freely  partake.  All  signs  of  indisposition 
quickly  disappear,  and  vigorous  health,  if  not  renovated 
constitutions,  is  characteristic  of  the  inmates  of  this 
Institution. 

To  produce  these  results,  many  concurrent  causes  must 
conduce.  The  most  efficient,  and  without  which  no  suc- 
cess Yvdll  attend  our  efforts,  is  the  arousing  into  action  of 
all  their  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical.  Indeed, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  of  success  in  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  blind  is  the  same  as  was 
said  to  be  necessary  to  a  perfect  orator,  viz:  action, 
action,  action. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  we  have  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils,  that  they  must  be  in  action  all  day.  Their  whole 
time  must  be  passed  in  studying,  working  or  playing. 
No  listlessness  or  idleness  is  encouraged  or  permitted, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness.  , 

The  better  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils,  care  is 
taken,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons,  to  alternate 
them  with  relaxation.  We  are  also  careful  to  arrange 
the  hours  of  employment,  so  that,  although  the  pupils 
are  occupied  nine  hours  per  day,  no  two  successive  hours 
are  devoted  to  one  exercise. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  following  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  strictly  carried  out.  The  only  exceptions  made 
to  its  observance,  are  the  permission  given  to  the  pupils 
to  practice  on  their  instruments,  or  to  labor  at  some  active 
employment  during  a  portion  of  the  recess;  and  some  of 
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the  elder  pupils,  to  whom  the  studies  of  the  school  have 
become  irksome,  are  allowed  to  employ  most  of  their 
time  in  the  work-shop. 

During  the  recesses  the  pupils  exercise  freely  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  devoted  to  prac- 
tice on  their  instruments. 

ORDER  OF  BtlSINESS. 


6  o'clock  Rise. 

6 1         "  ...  .Prayers and  scripture. 

7  to  8    "  • .  •  .Breakfast  and  recess. 

8  to  lOi  "   Literature. 

10^  to  11  "   Recess. 

11  to  12  "   Music. 

12  to  2  "  ...  .Dinner  and  recess. 


2  to  3  o'clock. . .  .Literature. 

3  to  4  "  ...  .Manual  labor. 

4  to  41  "  ...  .Recess. 
4i-  to  5J  "   Music. 

si  to  7  "  ...  Supper  aiid  recess. 

7  to   8  "   Reading  and  prayers. 

8  to   9  "  ...  .Recess  and  to  bed. 


The  above  is  the  order  of  business  for  every  day  during 
the  session  of  the  school,  except  Saturday  and  the  Sab- 
bath. On  Saturday  it  is  followed  in  the  forenoon.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  pupils  prepare  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
are  encouraged  to  walk  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, into  town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
them.  There  are  but  few  of  our  male  pupils  who  can 
not  walk  over  the  town,  with  no  guide  but  their  canes. 
On  Sunday  mornings  the  pupils  attend  church,  each  one 
going  to  such  church  as  is  agreeable  to  himself,  or  to  his 
friends;  and  in  the  afternoon,  religious  exercises  are  held 
at  the  Institution.  The  o^ly  regulation  of  the  Institution 
is,  that  they  shall  frequent  some  place  of  worship. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Similar  modes  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  all  the 
institutions  for  the  blind.  The  institutions  differ  more 
in  the  relative  apportionment  of  time  to  the  branches 
taught,  than  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Literature,  music  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  taught 
in  all  institutions,  and  by  similar  processes,  which  origi- 
nated in  France,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.    In  most  of  the  English  institu- 
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tions,  only  one  liour  per  day  is  devoted  to  literature,  one 
hour  to  music,  and  eight  to  trades.  In  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  three  hours  per  day  to  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  to  literature  and  music.  In  this  Institu- 
tion, the  attention  of  every  pupil  is  required  in  the  work- 
shop one  hour  per  day.  The  remaining  portion  of  his 
time  is  appropriated  to  literature  and  music. 

The  desire  of  the  blind  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  a  predominant  feature  in  their  character.  It  appears 
to  be  a  usual  concomitant  of  blindness.  If  the  blind 
appear  indifierent  to  any  lesson,  the  teacher  may  rest 
assured  that  the  lesson  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  pupils. 
The  lesson  is  either  from  its  nature  unfitted  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  pupils,  or  has  not  been  explained  in 
a  proper  manner.  This  desire  for  learning  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  brightest  or  youngest  pupils,  but  is  observed 
to  exist  in  an  equal  or  even  superior  degree  among  the 
dull  and  aged. 

Confident  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  from 
repeated  observations  during  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  we  permit  all  to  attend  the  lessons  in  literature 
and  music.  We  feel  assured  that  their  happiness  is  thus 
promoted.  The  lessons  will  sometimes  become  tiresome 
to  the  adults,  and  we  advise  them  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  mechanical  department. 

From  the  great  desire  of  the  blind  for  knowledge,  we 
find  that  those  who  are  intelligent  are  equally  apt  in  all 
branches  of  study.  They  devote  themselves  to  each  with 
equal  ardor,  and  it  is  common  to  see  the  saijie  pupil  in 
the  front  rank  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institution, 
literary,  musical  and  manual.  It  often  occurs  that  super- 
ficial observers  inquire  of  us,  in  reference  to  some  abstract 
subjects  taught  to  the  blind,  "What  is  the  use?"  No 
blind  person  ever  asked  us  a  similar  question.  No  blind 
person  ever  doubted  the  use  of  knowing. 
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The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  founded  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  characters  in  relief,  by  which  letters,  notes, 
etc.,  ordinarily  printed  for  the  eye,  are  rendered  sensible 
to  the  fingers.  It  is  perfected  by  oral  instruction,  which 
can  not  be  dispensed  with.  All  the  branches  of  a  com- 
mon school  education  are  taught  to  the  blind  in  this 
Institution,  and  many  of  its  pupils  have  attained  to  an 
enviable  degree  of  proficiency. 

All  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  in  the  Institution  for 
some  length  of  time,  can  read  with  considerable  facility. 
Indeed,  a  blind  child  will  learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  one 
who  sees.  But  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  the  blind 
will  ever  be  able  to  read  so  fast  as  the  seeing;  for  the 
finger  can  feel  only  a  single  letter  at  once,  while  the  eye 
can  see  a  whole  word. 

Reading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  are 
taught  to  all  the  pupils.  Some  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  and 
rhetoric. 

The  Institution  is  fully  supplied  with  suitable  appara- 
tus, and  books  in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Books  printed  in  raised  characters,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  from  the  quantity  of  paper  required,  and  their 
bulk,  are  very  expensive.  Yet,  so  great  has  been  the 
interest  of  benevolent  individuals  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  and  so  liberal  have  been  their  contributions,  that 
we  have  a  satisfactory  library  for  the  blind.  The  great- 
est cause  for  regret  is  that  a  uniform  type  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  various  presses,  but  that  there  are  no  less 
than  six  varieties  of  it.  The  Massachusetts  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  printed  more  books  for  the  blind  than 
all  other  institutions  or  corporations;  and  the  form  of 
type  adopted  by  it  is  approved  by  all  the  institutions  in 
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America.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  future  publications 
for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in  a  similar  character. 

MUSIC. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies,  and  one  to 
which  the  blind  devote  their  attention  wit^  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  pleasure.  The  ability  of  the  blind  as 
musicians,  and  their  devotion  to  its  study,  are  great;  but 
there  prevails  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  persons  an 
exaggerated  idea  on  this  subject.  Many  suppose  that  all 
blind  persons  are  musical,  and  that  one  whose  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  impression  of  the  light  must  of  course  have 
an  ear  open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound.  This  is  far  from 
being  true.  In  a  given  number  of  blind  and  seeing  per- 
sons, there  will  certainly  be  about  the  same  number  of 
each  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in  music.  But  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  whether  from  the  propensity  to 
imitation,  or  from  the  hope  of  future  reward,  the  desire 
to  study  music  is  almost  universal  among  the  pupils,  while 
the  musical  ear,  necessary  to  attain  to  skill  in  perform- 
ance, is  rare. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  zeal  and  patience  have  tri- 
umphed' over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unex- 
pected success  has  rewarded  the  industry  and  energy  of 
the  pupil.  In  these  cases,  strength  of  will  has  conquered 
nature;  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  must  not  be  taken 
as  the  rule. 

In  most  institutions,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  is 
consulted,  and  those  whose  ears  are  rebellious  to  rhythm, 
and  harmonious  combinations  of  sounds,  are  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  instruments.  The  authorities  dread  the 
formation  of  musicians  for  the  streets  and  other  public 
places.  This  Institution,  as  in  literature,  pursues  a  more 
enlarged  policy,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  any  musical 
taste  existing  in  a  pupil,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  The 
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talent  of  a  pupil  is  sometimes  small,  and  his  desire  for 
learning  music  proportionally  great.  In  this  case  we  find 
it  adds  essentially  to  his  happiness  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts 
to  become  a  musician.  If  he  fails  to  succeed,  he  has  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that  he  has  tried,  and  that  no  exer- 
tion has  been  spared  for  his  benefit. 

All  the  female  pupils  attend  singing  lessons  daily,  and 
many  of  the  male  pupils. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

This  department  of  the  Institution  is  viewed  with 
much  favor  by  most  practical  visitors.  They  consider 
the  industry  and  skill  of  our  pupils  with  much  interest; 
and  while  some  doubt  the  utility  of  music  and  abstract 
science,  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  teaching  those 
to  labor  who  wish  in  future  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  confined  to 
teaching  specific  trades,  but  it  is  varied  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  impart  to  the  pupils  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
tools — thus  enabling  them  to  apply  the  skill  they  have 
gained  here  to  some  practical  advantage  when  they  shall 
return  to  their  homes. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  department 
must  not  be  estimated,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  the 
amount  of  profit  realized  from  it  by  the  Institution. 
For,  knowing  that  the  Legislature  designed  this  for  a 
school  for  the  blind,  and  not  for  a  manufactory,  or  an 
asylum,  we  are  careful  to  put  the  pupils  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  best  train  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  as 
will  most  surely  develop  their  physical  powers.  Profit 
from  their  labor  is  a  secondary  object.  To  cultivate 
among  the  pupils  this  familiarity  with  tools  is  a  leading 
point  in  the  instruction  in  this  department.  As  soon  as 
he  has  acquired  a  due  degree  of  skill  in  one  branch,  he  is 
employed  upon  another  in  which  more  skill  and  dexterity 
may  be  required. 
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Persons  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  bhnd, 
and  with  the  beneficence  of  nature  in  compensating  for 
the  loss  of  one  sense  by  lending  an  increase  of  activity 
to  another,  are  often  astonished  at  the  dexterity  of  many 
of  the  blind  in  the  use  of  edged  tools.  Over- timid 
parents  are  inclined  to  place  all  edged  tools  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  blind  child.  In  this  Institution  they  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  many  of  them  attain  con- 
siderable skill  in  their  use.  No  serious  accident  has  ever 
occurred  from  this  practice. 

The  male  pupils  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  and 
brooms,  and  to  weave  carpet.  The  female  pupils  do  plain 
sewing,  knit  stockings,  tidies,  bed-spreads,  etc. ;  also 
make  worsted  work  and  fancy  bead  work. 


DONATIONS. 


Chicago  Republican,  (daily.) 
Missouri  Republican,  (weekly.) 
Illinois  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Journal,  (weekly.) 
Jacksonville  Sentinel,  (weekly.) 
Rock  Island  Argus,  (weekly.) 


LIST    OF  PUPILS, 

DECEMBER  1,  1866. 


Names. 


Samuel  Fletcher  

Hiram  Virgin  

Thomas  H.  Myers.... 

Julia  Farrell  

John  J.  Scott  

Caroline  Tillotson  . . . 
Matilda  A.  Crawley  . . 
r.  Isabella  Williams  . 
Mary  E.  McCauley  . . . 
Hector  C.  Fairfowl. . . 

Hardy  Hughes  

John  F.  Beal  

Sallie  Ann  Wright. . . 

Joanna  Gibbons  

Alice  Wedge  

Henry  Wilson  

Emma  J.  Entriken. . . . 

Philip  Gallagher  

John  D.  Patterson. . . . 

S.  Agnes  Agnew  

Rachel  Moler. ....... 

Mary  Dolain  

Edward  M.  Middleton 
Sarah  J.  Huggins  . . . . 
Lydia  A.  Kimbrell. . . . 
Caroline  Williams  . . . 
Sophronia  Lyman  . . . . 

Mary  C.  Swain   

Jonathan  M'Clellan. . . 

Louisa  Maze  

Wm.  B.  Metcalf  

Elizabeth  N.  Landrith 

Lucy  E.  Smith  

Geo.  W.  Fugitt  

Wm.  W.  Wiley  

Verlinda  Kimbrell  . . . 
Mary  Alice  Stone  . . . . 

Ezra  Risley  

Amos  C.  liolt  

Ledru  J.  Hill  

Platte  Welsh  

Mary  Fitzgerald  

John  W.  Dillon  

Julius  A.  Barnsback. . 


Counties. 


Kane  

St.  Clair  . 

Edgar  

Cook  

Johnson  . . 
Boone  .... 
Morgan  . . . 
Hancock . . 
Cliristian. . 
Marion. . . . 

White  

Fayette. . . . 

Clay  

Madison  . . 
Kendall... 
Morgan . , . 
Macoupin  . 
Greene. . . . 
Shelby..  . 
Winnebago 

Knox  

CasS  

Greene  . . . 
Cliristian  . 

White  

Winnebago 
White  .... 
Crawford  . 
Greene. . . . 
Macoupin  . 
Morgan  . . . 
Mason  .... 
Tazewell . 

Pike  

Jackson . . . 

White  

Edgar  

Morgan  . . . , 
DuPage.... 
DuPage. . . . 
DeWitt..., 
Alexander . 
Livingston  , 
Madison  . . , 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Accident  at  6  years  

"  8  "   

Mistreatment  

Inflammation  at  9  years  .... 

1  "   

12  "   

Measles  

Inflammation  at  12  years. . . . 

"  in  infancy  

Sore  eyes   

Fever  at  1  years  

Congenital  

Lime  in  eyes  

Congenital  

Scarlet  fever  

Congenital  

Measles  at  3  years  

Congenital  

Amaurosis  4  years  ago  

Scarlet  fever  

Amaurosis  at  15  years  

Congenital  

Scrofula  

Amaurosis  at  16  years  

Inflammation  10  years  ago  . . 
"  at  5  years  .... 

"  6  "  "   

"  22  "   

Sickness  at  1  year  

Inflammation  at  9  years  .... 

20  "   

10  "   

Congenital  

Amaurosis  at  9  years  

At  24,  in  U.S.  army  

Scrofula  at  4|-  years  

Inflammation  at  12  years  .... 

Accident  by  blasting  

Congenital  

Inflammation  
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LIST  OF  PVnLS— Continued. 


Names. 


Addie  Ferriss  

Ma;;gie  Ryan  

Annie  M.  Rockwell  

Zipporah  Pike  

Emma  E.  Page  

Lorenzo  D.  Dillard  

Joseph  Vandevoss  

Elizabeth  Kimbrell  

Catharine  Wolf  

Robert  Elliott   

Charles  N.  Ross  

John  Gerhard  

Daniel  Mclvor  

Sarah  Sraail  

Jenny  Vandegrift   

Dorothea  Johnson   

Recha  Henning  

Otho  Phillips  

Harvey  Valentine  

Mary  A.  Brubaker  

Henry  Gungle  

Mary  C.  Ilgen   

Stephen  C.  Parker  

John  Swink  

Marietta  Clary  

Emily  J.  Peoples  

John  Ging  

Florence  Liming  

Alice  Steele,  (paid  in  advance) 

Henry  Hall  

James  Moy  

Labe  Williams  

John  Jones  

Ben.  F.  Towner  


Counties. 


Kendall... 

Cook  

Kane  

Sangamon . 
Tazewell . . 
Macoupin  . 

Cook  

White  . . . . 

Kane  

Jersey  .... 

Fulton  

Monroe  

Pike 

Carroll  .  . . 
Mason  .... 
Cook  

Macoupin  . 

Stephenson 
II 

i( 

Lake  

Sangamon. 
Menard  .  . . 
Macoupin  . 
Madison. . . 
Brown  .... 
Missouri. . . 
DeKalb . . . 
Morgan  . . . 
Hancock . . 
Marion  . . . . 
Champaign 


Cause  of  blindness. 


Amaurosis  

Lifiammation  at  7  years. . . 

A  fall  at  4  years  

Lifiammation  at  3  months. 

Accident  at  8  years  

Congenital  

11 

1 1 

Inflammation  ,  

Congenital  

Ophthalmia  

Gun-shot  

Inflammation   

u 

Congenital  

Unknown   

Sore  eyes   

Accident  

Inflammation  

Accident  . . 

Congenital  

Burned   

Congenital  

Small-pox  

Scrofula  

1 1 

Gun-shot  

Inflammation  

1 1 

Congenital  

Accident  

Inflammation  

Congenital  


REPORT  OF  THE  ,  TREASURER. 


D.  S.  DAVENPORT,  Treasurer, 

Jn  account  with  t/ie  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 


1866  Nov.  30 


1866  Nov.  30 


DR. 

To'cash  of  Auditor  , 

sales  and  receipts  at  Institution. . , 


CR. 

By  balance  due  from  last  report 
cash  paid  on  orders  of  Board 
amount  advanced  


$35,000  00 
5,088  10 


710  11 


$1,449  49 

39,349  38 


$40,798  87     $40,798  87 


Abstract  of  Ex-penditmres  for  two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1S66. 


Provisions  

Building  and  repairs  . . . 

Work  department  

Salaries  

Wages  and  labor  

Furniture  

Musical  instnnnents,  etc 

Corn,  bay,  etc  

Stoves,  tin  ware,  etc  . . 

Gas  Company  

Wagon,  etc  

Interest   .  . 


$12,183  44 
3,7u4  13 
2,654  92 
9,987  50 
4,295  90 
006  21 
249  82 
313  86 
89  85 
390  51 
257  10 
207  12 


1, 


Postage   

Physician  and  medicine  . . . 

Books,  maps,  etc  

Insurance   

Fuel  

Advqi^ces  to  be  ref 'd  by  co's 

Expenses  of  Trustees  

Printing  

Discount  

Miscellaneous  


Total  .«!39,  349  38 


$105  17 
549  29 
287  46 
41)0  00 
1,878  59 

96  51 
219  70 

64  50 
400  00 

57  80 


NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS. 


The  scholars  from  Illinois  will  be  provided  with  board- 
ing, washing,  etc,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 
Their  friends  will  only  be  required  to  supply  them  with 
proper  clothing,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  their  travel- 
ing to  and  from  the  Institution. 

In  every  application  for  the  admission  of  puj)ils,  an- 
swers are  to  be  given  to  the  following  questions.  If  they 
are  carefully  and  correctly  answered,  and  the  answers 
forwarded  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  at  Jackson- 
ville, the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  applicant  will  be 
informed  whether  he  or  she  can  be  admitted,  and,  if  ad- 
mitted, at  what  time. 

No  blind  person  should  ever  be  brought  to  the  Institu- 
tion as  a  pupil,  before  a  letter  of  admission  has  been 
received  from  the  Principal. 

Letters  on  business  of  the  Institution  should  be  directed 
to  the  Principal,  Dr.  Joshua  Eho/U^s,  Jacksonville,  Mor- 
gan county,  Illinois. 

Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  appli- 
cant? Who  is  the  nearest  friend,  and  to  what  post-office 
should  a  reply  be  sent? 

2.  Is  the  applicant  totally  blind,  or  what  degree  of 
sight  does  he  or  she  possess? 

3.  At  what  age  did  the  applicant  become  blind,  and 
from  what  cause? 

4.  What  instruction  has  the  applicant  received? 
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5.  Is  the  applicant  of  sound  health,  and  of  sufficient 
mental  and  bodily  capacity  to  receive  instruction? 

C.  Has  the  applicant  been  a  pupil  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion?   If  so,  what  institution?  and  how  long? 

7.  Who  will  provide  clothing  for  the  applicant,  and 
take  charge  of  him  or  her  during  the  vacation? 


